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Ethics for Publishers 


A little-advertised function of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is illustrated in the account just made public, of 
a meeting of 31 publishing concerns held under the Com- 
mission’s auspices on May 20 and 21, for the considera- 
tion of ethical standards. It was what the Commission 
calls a “trade practice submittal” and was held at the re- 
west of the Subscription Book Publishers’ Association. 
he code drawn up and adopted constitutes such impor- 
tant material for the study of business ethics that it is 
reproduced here in full. Charges against current busi- 
ness practice are very common, but they are usually vague 
and difficult to substantiate. This code is a bill of par- 
ticulars in a self-arraignment and is no less significant as 
representing an ethical undertaking than as a confession 
of past unethical practices. The code follows: 


1. “RESOLVED, That we disapprove any editorial 
policy whereby the listing of any name as editor or con- 
tributing editor tends to practice deception on the public. 


2. “RESOLVED, That as to all books, the use of only 
the last date of copyright, and eliminating all previous 
copyright dates, is condemned. 


3. “RESOLVED, That books bound in substitutes for 
leather should not be represented as being bound in levant 
or in any way which tends to carry the inference that 
leather bindings are used. 


4. “RESOLVED, That the same or essentially the 
same set of books should not be sold simultaneously under 
different titles; that books should never be sold under a 
title that will mislead as to contents, or under a title 
which tends to confusion with some previously published 
work. 


5. “RESOLVED, That the marking-up of the price of 
books and the use of the so-called ‘raised’ contract be 
condemned ; That representing that the price asked is be- 
low the usual price, or that the price will soon be in- 
creased, when such is not the fact, be also condemned. 


6. “RESOLVED, That when so-called extension revi- 
sion or continuation service is offered, the contract made 
with the purchaser shall state precisely what the service 
is, that such service is sold at a price distinct and apart 
from the books which it is designed to keep up to date, 

t the books shall be sold at a stipulated price, and the 
service shall be sold at a stipulated price; that in case 
such service is sold to continue over a period ef years 
the service shall actually be furnished as promised to such 
subscriber without the use of coupons or other form of 
request. 
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7. “RESOLVED, That the practice of representing 
that a certain number of books have been set aside for 
advertising purposes, to be given free, when such is not 
the fact, is condemned; and that the practice of repre- 
senting that a certain number of selected persons in each 
community have been designated to secure a book or a 
set of books, or any form of service, free, when such is 
not the fact, is clearly misrepresentation, and is con- 


demned. 


8. “RESOLVED, That the offering of membership in 
societies, clubs and other organizations, which in fact do 
not exist, in connection with the sale of books be con- 
demned; that a service devoted to the answering of in- 
quiries, if offered, be represented only as such and not 
as something offered by some organization, separate and 
apart from the concern selling the books when such or- 
ganization does not exist, in fact, and actually renders 
no such service, and the names of well-known authors, 
editors or authorities should not be used in connection 
with such offers unless they, in fact, actually are to an- 
swer or supervise the answering of the inquiries. 


9. “RESOLVED, That the practice of securing agents 
by misleading or dishonest promises or guarantees, and 
enticing away the agents of competitors by such means 
be condemned, but nothing in this resolution shall be con- 
strued in any way limiting the free choice of agents to 
select their own employers. 

10. “RESOLVED, That the practice of giving with 
services or sets, premiums of books, service or other ob- 
jects of value, shall not be abused by sales representa- 
tions of which the effect is to deceive the purchasers as 
to the relative values of the set or service as compared 
with the premium accompanying it. 

11. “RESOLVED, That no publisher shall be a party 
to or assist in the organization of so-called independent 
agents or dealers to sell his books by methods here con- 
demned, and which he as a publisher professes himself 
not to use; nor shall a publisher sell his books to so-called 
independent agents or dealers or agents when he knows 
they are to use unfair or dishonest means to distribute 
the books to the public. No publisher shall be a party to 
doing indirectly what he professes not to do directly. 

12. “RESOLVED, That it shall be an unfair practice 
to take a name which so closely resembles the name of an 
already existing firm as to tend to cause confusion and 
mislead the public. 

13. “RESOLVED, That all testimonials should be gen- 
uine and apply to the book or books actually offered; that 
generally the complete testimonial should be given; and 
that in cases where only a part is used, such part should 


fairly state the name of the writer, and in no case shall 
words, phrases or sentences be taken from a testimonial 
and be used for selling purposes which when taken from 
Dheir context have a different meaning from that intended 
by the writer; that public bodies, libraries, or associa- 
tions should not be advertised or represented as com- 
mending a set of books unless advised as to the use of 
such commendation, and unless the fact is that the public 
body, library or association as such and not merely some 
individual has commended the work and that no testi- 
monial from any source whatsoever which has been ob- 
tained by purchase, gift or honorarium be used; securing 
testimonials by such means, whether by more or less open 
or by subtle methods is condemned. 

14. “RESOLVED, That these resolutions, in so far as 
practicable, become effective at once; except, that where 
any change in an existing edition of a book, or set of 
books may be required, these resolutions apply to all fu- 
ture editions or printings.” 

With the exception of Article 10 the code was adopted 
unanimously by the members of the industry who were 


present. The list, which includes one Bible publishing 
house, is as follows: 


The Grolier Society, New York City. 

University Society, Inc., New York City. 

The National Home and School Assn., Chicago, III. 
Bufton Publishing Co., Kansas City, Missouri. 
Subscription Book Publishers Assn., Chicago, III. 

F. E. Compton & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

P. F. Collier & Son Co., New York City. 

Thomas Nelson & Sons. New York City. 

Wm. H. Wise & Co., New York City. 

Doubleday Page & Co., Garden City. N. Y. 

W. F. Quarrie & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Williams and Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The Encyclopedia Brittanica, Inc., New York City. 
National Assn. of Book Publishers, New York City. 
The S. A. Mullikin Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Austin Jenkins Co., Washington, D. C. 

Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 

The Midland Press, Chicago, TIl. 

Parke, Austin & Lipscomb, Inc., New York City. 

The John C. Winston Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., New York City. 

Historical Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

John Rudin & Co., Inc., Chicago, II. 

The Western Distributing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Standard Education Society, Chicago, II. 

Review of Reviews Corp., New York City. 

Rand McNally & Co., Chicago, TI. 

Educators Assn., New York City. 

The S. L. Weedon Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

i Bureau of National Literature, Inc., New York 
Ity. 
 -aaonee Educational Society Publishers, St. Louis, 
0. 


These concerns are understood to represent the larger 
part of the subscription book publishing business in this 
country. Other concerns have expressed an interest in the 
new undertaking. The code is to be put in effect by the 
signers immediately. 


Economics and Business 


Professor E. R. A. Seligman of Columbia University 
written for The Nation’s Business (July), an un- 
usually informing article in the form of a review of Julius 
H. Barnes’ recent book, “The Genius of American Busi- 
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ness.” It is a friendly but very pointedly critical article, 
and the fact that the magazine, which is the organ of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, was willing to carry 
such a review of a book by the retiring president of the 
Chamber shows the editor’s willingness to publish search- 
ing criticism even when it strikes home. 


While approving of Mr. Barnes’ general thesis and pur- 
pose in writing the book, Mr. Seligman points out the 
following inaccuracies and economic fallacies which may 
perhaps without unfairness be said to characterize busi- 
ness men quite generally. Mr. Barnes puts his finger on 
the business man’s temptation to consider “the sad condi- 
tion of Austria and Germany due to their socialist gov- 
ernments rather than to the war,” and as for fiat money— 
i. e., inconvertible paper currency—which the author 
charges up to the “easy philosophy of socialism and com- 
munism,” Mr. Seligman reminds him that “we have had 
just as many, if not more, examples of this fatal illusion 
among purely capitalistic governments, including our 
own 


Mr. Seligman finds it amusing to be told that “Europe 
does not possess our ‘Saxon genius,’ for if our genius is 
Saxon, it seems difficult to differentiate it from that of 
the Saxons in Germanv, who are elsewhere held up to 
reprobation,” and startling to be told “that the proper 
function of government is to preserve free and open com- 
petition when the author himself objects to the anti-trust 
laws and the anti-pooling laws, the chief object of which 
was to preserve this free and open competition.” 

To these specific criticisms Mr. Seligman adds general 
comment. “To sound the praises of an unrestricted in- 
dividualism will today convince no statesman. For it is 
unrestricted individualism that has always produced the 
demand for socialism. Modern statesmanship like mod- 
ern economics is opposed to both.... 


“The way to achieve real progress and to attain ulti- 
mate social peace is to see that business is penetrated by 
social ideals. For Mr. Barnes repeats an old error in 
stating that an improved production will solve the prob- 
lems of a more equitable distribution ... . 

“A government interference which does not destroy, 
but which raises the plane of, competition should be wel- 
comed by all. The time of opposition to factory acts, to 
child labor protection, to prevention of fraud and waste, 
to the social insurance of the laborer, to the regulation 
of monopolies and public utilities and the like, has gone 
by in every other civilized country and will soon pass in 
this country.... 

“Mr. Barnes has given us an interesting and stimulat- 
ing book on the advantages of individualism. If he could 
follow it with a companion volume on some of the obvious 
disadvantages of individualism and how to remedy them, 
he would be appealing not simply to the business man, 
but to the farmer, the laborer, and the student—in short, 
to the wider public and to the statesman who is interested 
in welfare more than in wealth. Only in that direction 
lies the possible escape from socialism.” 


Injunctions in Labor Disputes 


Senator Pepper’s address on this theme before the 
American Bar Association on July 8 adds something of 
importance to the literature of this highly controversial 
subject. The Senator is a lawyer of distinction. He com- 
mended to his brother lawyers a careful study of the evo- 
lution of the use of injunctions by American courts 
against labor unions, pointing out that these orders “have 
become more and more comprehensive and far-reaching 


in their provisions” until they culminate in the railway 
shopmen’s injunction issued on the application of Attor- 
ey General Daugherty during the strike of 1922. “If 
you read the [British] Trades Disputes Act vou will find 
in Section 2 a definite statutory declaration of the legality 
of some of the very things from which the striking shop- 
men were enjoined eighteen months ago by the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of Illinois. 
This means that in England picketing has been recognized 
as inevitable class self-protection, while with us it is still 
treated as a preventable offence against the rules of in- 
dustrial war.” 


Concerning picketing, Senator Pepper said: “The thing 
called picketing may accordingly be regarded as much 
more than an effort to persuade or intimidate non-union 
workers. It may be conceived of as the protective action 
of a great social group who feel outraged at what seems 
to them the betraval of their class. 

“In a community which so conceives of it, picketing is 
not a thing to be stopped by iniunction. It is rather a 
thing to be domesticated along with the strike. Attending 
at or near the plant or near the non-union man’s house 
for the purpose of persuading him to abstain from work- 
ing, becomes a normal and inevitable course of conduct. 
If you object that such conduct may easilv lead to vio- 
lence, the answer will be made to you that the administra- 
tion of criminal law must in that event be relied upon 
for protection.” 


The South’s Agricultural System 


The South is beginning to inquire into the social sig- 
nificance of its present agricultural system. Many lead- 
ers have begun to feel that the causes growing out of the 
Civil War, which undoubtedly retarded the South for a 
generation or more, have been too long used as an ex- 
planation for conditions the root causes of which lie else- 
where. 

The results of such investigations as those of Dr. G. 
W. Forster which have been published from time to time 
in North Carolina Agriculture and Industry, may not 
make the most pleasant reading but they are of value both 
as suggesting a corrective of the present system and be- 
cause of the method employed. Dr. Forster confines his 
study to the eight cotton states lying south of the lower 
boundary of Kentucky and east of the Mississippi River. 
To these he adds Kentucky because of its tobacco. Using 
1920 census data, Dr. Forster compares these nine states 
with those in other parts of the country. He finds that 
in net farm income they are lower than any other section 
of America and 50 per cent below the national average. 
Similarly in income and in farm wealth per rural inhabi- 
tant, these states rank last and 60 per cent under the 
average. They have only one-third as many automobiles 
as has the average region; no other section ranks as low. 
In such farm conveniences as telephone, running water, 
gas or electric lights a similar result is found. In white 
illiteracy and in number of inhabitants for each news- 
paper they stand highest, greatly exceeding the average. 
These tests are not ideal but they do furnish some stand- 
ards and judged by them the agricultural system is found 

wanting. The one crop system, lack of cooperative mar- 
gs too much or too little credit, are among the causes 

suggested for this condition but the part they play, though 
no doubt real, is distinctly minor. The real trouble ap- 
parently lies in the fact that cotton and tobacco are not 
crops which lend themselves as readily to machine culti- 
vation as do corn, wheat, hay or other general farming 
crops. Thus they require relatively more human labor 
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which unassisted by machinery makes for a low produc- 
tion value per agricultural worker, despite the high pro- 
ductivity per acre. The result is low farm income and 
low wages for labor. Furthermore, excessive hand labor 
keeps the cultivation operating unit smaller than in the 
average section whereas the hours required for each acre 
of wheat in the hoe-farmer days have heen reduced 95 
per cent by machinery. The reduction of labor in cotton 
has been barely 50 per cent. Conversely. wages per dav 
have increased sevenfold in the wheat section, threefold in 
the cotton. There are those who think that social prog- 
ress in the rural South waits unon a reduction of the 
relative importance of cotton and tobacco in the agricul- 
tural system. 


Collective Bargaining Plus 


The point of view concerning collective bargaining that 
was presented in the report of the Committee on Ethical 
Forces in Advancing Standards in Industry, of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work (excerpts from which 
appeared in the INForMATION Service for August 2), is 
given striking support in the opening paragraph of Rob- 
ert Bruere’s article “Coal Miners Turn to Giant Power,” 
in the Survey for July 1: 

“Organized labor is gradually and painfullv discover- 
ing that the old formula of pure and simple collective bar- 
gaining is an over-simplified formula. The assumption 
that given a strong union and a strong employers’ asso- 
ciation. a collective contract between them would by its 
own inherent genetic force produce more for both parties. 
is not holding up under the weight which experience is 
loading upon it. In the paper mills, on the railroads, in 
the needle trades, to cite a few cases only, the trade unions 
are having it borne in upon them that the best interests 
of their membership are not necessarily served when they 
wash their hands of responsibility for the technical prob- 
lems of production after they have spent their energy in 
exacting all the traffic will bear in terms of wages, hours 
and physical working conditions. Thev are discovering 
that since no employer can be compelled to run his plant 
at a loss, the terms of the most favorable agreement can- 
not be fulfilled unless they devise ways of cooperating 
with the management in stabilizing the industry and re- 
ducing costs by improving the technique of production. 
As the result of this discovery, they are turning for tech- 
nical counsel to the engineers as at an earlier stage in 
their development they turned to ihe lawyers for counsel 
on questions of law.” 


At the Cross Roads 


This Service has quoted frequently from Wallaces’ 
Farmer because, being neither reactionary nor radical, it 
reflects the opinion of the great middle group of farmers. 
Furthermore it spends more time in actual economic re- 
search than any other farm paper in America so far as 
we have discovered. For that reason the following edi- 
torial from its issue of June 20 appears of sufficient in- 
terest to reprint. It says with some restraint what has 
been said with vehemence and passion: 

“The United States is at the cross roads. She will 
definitely decide some time during the next ten or fifteen 
years just what her long time policy concerning agricul- 
ture is going to be. And once that decision is made there 
will be no turning back. England faced a problem of 
this sort during the twenty years following the Napo- 
leonic wars, and England finally decided that she could 


LE 


afford to relegate agriculture to a second place. She de- 
cided that her future lay with manufacturing and com- 
ae trading and therefore removed all tariffs from 
er farm products and let the cheap food from the New 
World come in and ruin the market for the English 
farmer. Farming always changes very slowly and it took 
English agriculture a full generation to become readjusted. 
“The fight for ‘a square deal for agriculture’ is on in 
the United States. It will probably continue for at least 
twenty years. There is no assurance as to how the fight 
will come out. The eastern cities are as keen about cheap 
food as England ever was. They have invested billions 
of dollars abroad and are thinking consciously about beat- 
ing England at her own game. They expect that even- 
tually the interest on ihe several billion dollars loaned 
in South America will be paid largely in the form of 
cheap food from South America. 
“The McNary-Haugen bill defeat was merely a pre- 
liminary skirmish. The fight will go on until the people 
of the south and east can join with western farmers in 
thinking about the welfare of the entire nation.” 


Economics of Infant Mortality 


Releasing its study, “Economic Factors in Infant Mor- 
tality,” by R. M. Woodbury, the Federal Children’s Bu- 
reall Says: 

“Using the mass of data secured in the bureau’s inves- 
tigations of infant mortality in 7 American cities, during 
which records were accumulated for over 21,000 legiti- 
mate live births, Dr. Woodbury proves a casual relation- 
ship between fathers’ earnings and infant mortality by 
statistical methods which permit the isolation of the eco- 
nomic factor from associated factors, in studying its effect 
on the baby’s chance to live. Quite apart from the type 
f feeding, the color or nationality of the mother, and 
from factors associated with frequent births, infant mor- 
tality rates were found to rise as fathers’ earnings fell. 
The influence of poverty, it is pointed out, is probably 
indirect, being reflected in the inability to give the mother 


and baby good care and to pay for medical and nursing 
service.” 


The National Council of Agriculture 


Late in July a conference of considerable significance 
was held in St. Paul. The occasion was the defeat of 
the McNary-Haugen bill. The purpose was to plan for 
continuing the battle for “a square deal for agriculture.” 
The significance of the meeting lay not only in the refusal 
of the farmers to accept the verdict of the last Congress 
as final but even more in the fact that the meeting brought 
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together the three largest national farmers’ organizations 
which have in the past frequently not been in agreement. 
These organizations, The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the Farmers’ Union and the Grange, sank their 
differences and joined with a dozen more in forming the 
National Council of Agriculture. It is planned among 
other things to support Congressmen who voted for the 
McNary-Haugen bill regardless of party and to oppose 
those who helped defeat it. The attitude of the meeting 
was that far from settling the matter, the defeat of the 
McNary bill was simply a skirmish and that the agri- 
cultural interests have “just begun to fight.” 


Labor and Secret Diplomacy 


An article by Professor C. K. Webster in the London 
Nation for June 21 called upon the Labor Government 
of Great Britain to make a beginning of the ending of 
secret diplomacy. The writer points out that the date 
of access to diplomatic records has not been changed since 
the war: that a person may under supervision inspect 
documents as recent as 1861, and, without supervision, 
documents down to 1837. Yet Professor Webster points 
out that during the war “elaborate organizations were set 
up in all countries to read the cypher dispatches of ene- 
mies—and on occasion of allies.” Furthermore “these 
organizations still exist today. Each country knows that 
the other possesses them, and that its most secret cypher 
dispatches to and from its representatives abroad may well 
be read. The result is to place a new barrier in the way 
of international intercourse. The representatives of every 
Power are limited in confidential intercourse with their 
governments.” 


Reclamation Projects 


The agricultural depression has forced a careful stock 
taking of our reclamation projects. They have apparently 
been far from successful. Upon them are now nearly 
12,000 abandoned or unoccupied farms. The depression 
has not affected all equally. On some, settlers are pros- 
perous. On others, difficulty with markets, limitations on 
value due to soil or climate, and acute difficulty due to the 
depression have worked hardship. The new Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation, Professor Elwood Mead, formerly 
of the University of California is planning much more 
detailed and careful advice to prospective settlers and will 
also ask Congress for authority to fix future payments 
of project costs on the basis of the average value of crops 
grown on the project. Measured by productive value, 
water costs ten times as much on some projects as on 
others.—(Country Gentleman, June 28, 1924.) 


— 


